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VIEW POINT 


Issue # 1 October, 1974 
TODAY CHILE, TOMORROW THE WORLD 


When I look at the break-down of Seminary students by home state, it seems presump- 
tuous for me to claim any special knowledge-of Michigan politics. But my family did live 
in Detroit while I was in college, and I spent one summer working in Senator Philip Hart's 
re-election campaign. We lived in the Wolverine State long enough to get a media—eye view 
of Minority Leader Gerald Ford, then representing Grand Rapids in Congress. And we came 
to appreciate Lyndon Johnson's appraisal that “Jerry Ford is the only man I know who can't 
chew gum and walk a straight line simultaneously." 

But a new President deserves a certain national charity, and I hoped as much as any- 
one that the office would magically confer a mantle of statemanship on the shoulders of 
the man who had led the impeach—Douglas drive. With lightning efficiency the press re- 
layed the news that Ford seemed incapable of making a political mistake. For the first 
Six or seven days. Since then it seems the new Administration is hell-bent on destroying 
the myth of the Infallible Presidency. 

What is most disturbing to me is the lack of comment on President Ford's answers to 
two questions at his press conference on September 16. Asked about CIA involvement in the 
overthrow of the democratically—elected government in Chile, Ford replied that we did in- 
deed have a program of "destabilization" concerning the Allende administration. But only 
to protect freedom of the press, And opposition political parties. And anyway, the Rus- 
Sians spend a lot more on that sort of thing than we do. 

One newspaper shut down briefly while Allende was president. The non-—Marxist parties 
won converts every inflation-ridden day of the last two years. Allende knew the military 
was against him, and knew he didn’t have the power to shut down presses or political cam-— 
paigns, even if he wanted to. 

On the other hand, the military junta we helped into power shut down all opposition 
press and outlawed the Marxist party which had been strong enough to elect a government 
in the last public polling. But American business interests are protected, and we didn’t 
have to spend nearly as much as the Communists usually do in sumilar circumstances. 

Perhaps we should be reassured to learn our new President cannot tell a lie. I sup— 
pose we've always used the same tactics as the Russians, but we refused to admit it. I 
Suppose that once a person cuts through America’s Fourth of July rhetoric, our respect 
for democracy is no greater than Joseph Stalin's. Why not just come out and-say so, as 
Gerald Ford did? 

A second reporter at the President's news conference wanted to know if anyone had 
the right to destabilize a government with which he or she disagreed. But that seemed 
a rather rude comment to make to the face of our leader, in the lush surroundings of the 
White House. Even if that leader never was elected democratically. 


Theodore A. Gill, Jr. 
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"Stopping this ordination service now would be like preventing a birth when the time { 
had come." In this way one of the four officiating bishops of the Episcopal Church de- 
scribed the ordination of eleven women to the priesthood, which took place in North Phila-— 
delphia’s Church of the Advocate on July 29th. 

The imagery of birth was an apt one. For many of us present, it was an occasion that 
was filled with the joy and emotion of new life. 

The four bishops conducting the controversial service declared that they were acting 
in obedience to the spirit of a risen Christ who summons believers to “walk in newness of 
life" in seeking freedom, liberation, and dignity. They added: "Hearing His command, we 
can heed no other." 

There was that feeling in the massive, gothic structure on Monday, July 29th. De- 
spite the heat, and crowds, and strobe lights, there was a lightness of spirit, a joyful- 
ness. A male priest who had travelled from Pittsburgh to participate in the service ex- 
pressed ai feeling I shared when he said that "maybe now he could stay in the church." He 
said that he had been considering leaving the ministry after 13 years, and his wife and 
he had been exploring atternative professions. Then he heard of the proposed ordination 
and new hope had been kindted im-him. Perhaps the church could really represent Christ's 
faithful ——- male and femate. : 

Dr. Charles V. Willie, a prominent black Episcopal layman, in his sermon at the ser- 
vice, said, “We believe it is a Christian duty to disobey unjust laws." 

Paraphrasing the Book of Job, he said, "How long, 0 Lord, must a good woman wait?" 

The crowd laughed. Dr. Willie made parallels between the blacks "refusing to participate 
in their own oppression by going to the back of the bus” to women “refusing to cooperate 
in their own oppression in the church." 

It was a very exciting, exhilerating service. For two hours, the crowd of 1,000 
people celebrated the freeing event - the birth of a new era in the church's form of obe- 
dience, The eleven ordinands said they were obeying “the command of truth revealed -in 
scripture and expressed in doctrine which is in conflict with the ways and rules of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.” 

It was a joyous birthing, only slightly marred by the absence of the entire "family" 
of the Episcopal Church. It was a birth that had been anticipated and expected for over 
50 years in the Episcopal Church. 

In 1920 the Lambeth Conference (the regular meeting of all Anglican Bishops held 
every 10 years) resolved that "the ordination of a deaconess conferred on her holy orders." 
At the next Lambeth Conference in 1930 this assertion was withdrawn. The Bishop of Hong 
Kong ordained a woman te the priesthood in 1944, Canterbury and York repudiated the ordi- 
nation and the Rev. Li Tim Oi resigned her orders, In 1948 and 1968 two Lambeth Conferences 
said that the "time has not come" to consider the matter of women’s ordination. 

In 1970, the Joint Commission on Ordained and Licensed Ministries reported to General 
Convention (held every three years) that all orders of the ministry - diaconate, priest— 
hood, episcopacy — be opened to women immediately. The report was rejected by a narrow 
margin in the House of-Deputies. And then, in 1973, the time seemed to have finally ar- 
rived - the General Convention in Louiaville was truly pregnant with the issue of women in 
the priesthood. Once again, the issue was stillborn — because of a rule that divided votes 
of dioceses be counted as negative votes.- although majority approval of women as priests 
had been expressed in 1970 and 1973. 

So the scene in Philadelphia's Church of the Advocate was not unlike the jubilant, 
wary, not-quite-believing joy of Sarah and Abraham. It was a very emotional, almast eu-— 
phoric celebration - a renewing, life-giving event. 

Afterward, the Bishop of Central New York suspended two of the eleven women priests, 
calling their ordination "a mutinous use of episcopal power.” On August 15, the body of 
the Episcopal Church declared the ordinations invalid. The resolution by the House of 
Bishops decried the action of the four bishops who took part in the service. cre 

The House of Bishops said that the means that the bishops and eleven women took was | 
wrong, although they did not doubt the sincerity of the women deacons and the four bishops. | 
They thought the "wrong means may expose the church to serious consequences, unforeseen 


and undesired by anyone." The word “premature” was used in some of the dissenting comments 
continued on page 1) 
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WHERE DID I PARK MY COLLEGE DEGREE? 
Or, Some Tips If You're New In Field Education 


If you are like me, most of your college activities involved a circle about as wide 
as yourself, your studies, and your collegiate peers and professors. Perhaps some of your 
activities included political involvements (campus, local, or national) and some volun— 
teer agencies or local churches. But more likely than not, field work at Princeton Sem— 
inary is your first toe-dabble in the marshy pond of professional church work. The odds 
are, too, that you first assignment will be a combination of working with one or more 
youth groups and leading one or more church school classes. When you get there in the 
next week or two, if you have not been there already, you will probably find that most 
everything you learned in college will be utterly useless. You'll be Swimming in water 
you have never tested (to continue the metaphor), and you'll have to "wing it" (to mix 
the metaphor). 

I have been told by those who know that in this circumstance a few tips are called 
for: how do you get the damn thing going? Let me make five suggestions that may be of 
some help. 

(1) Go calling! Take your first couple of weeks and make as many contacts as you 
can with young people who have been involved in groups in past years, and with adults 
who have or are going to work with them with you. Get to know what has happened in the 
past so you won't make the same mistakes. But more important, get to know whe they are, 
what they are like, what they are worried about, what they are interested in. And let 
them get to know you, too, privately and personally. When they do they will help you 
and support you —— and you cannot do without that. 

(2) Cultivate resources! People need something vital to do together, something in- 
teresting to think about together, in order to be together at their best. Good resources 
help you to develop those situations. Look into simulations and games, filmstrips, re— 
cords, structured experiences, and hundreds of other items, Where? Your first stop 
should be the Education Reading Room in the Christian Education Building, 100 Stockton 
Street. Don't discover the place next March. Do it now, and get off to a good start. 
People are good resources, too. Talk ta other students about what they are doing. Con- 
sult with faculty in the Christian Education and Administration departments. Don't be 
afraid to call for help when you need it. 

(3) Be democratic! Allow all the other people (especially the kids) to have signi- 
ficant voice in what is and will be happening to them over the next year. Develop their 
leadership abilities along with your own, Make plenty of room for their insights, expec-— 
tations, and desires. Meet with them in groups to plan. Meet with them individually 
throughout the year to get feedback and stimulate new ideas, Encourage their initiative. 

(4) Develop structure! Every group needs a pattern, a set of expectations. It needs 
a definite set of goals and a modus operandi so that everyone has some idea of what they 
are in for and what is expected:of them. This structure is the point from which changes 
are made, and flexibility developed. Without it there is only chaos. Whatever structure 
is arrived at, it should be arrived at democratically. Once set, it should be maintained. 
That's part of your job. The group will not do it for you. You should know your struc-— 
ture thoroughly, and be aware of its implications. Every way of doing things has its 
limitations and liabilities. Figure out what they are before they surprise you. 

(5) Remain flexible! Groups need structure, but people don't always fit those struc-— 
tures perfectly. Be aware of what your kids (and their parents) are feeling and thinking, 
and be open to adjustments. Sometimes a major overhaul is called for; mest often, minor 
Changes will do. But always remember that the people you work with are more important 
than the programs you develop. 

As you continue in your field work you will experience a whole range of feelings be- 
ginning with anticipation (eager or otherwise), and including resignation, hope, frustra— 
tion, a sense of possibility, defeat, and achievement. Don't let any one of them over-— 
whelm you: they are all a part of the experience — a pretty hard one to do without. 


Craig Dykstra 
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AN APPEAL TO THE SEMINARY COMMUNITY 


With the advent of another academic year at Princeton Theological Seminary one is 
faced with past reminiscences and new-expectations, Being a middler, my memories of a 
first year at PTS confront me with a college of ambiguous and often conflicting feelings 
and thoughts. Yet there is one vivid memory which, above all, emerges with painful clar-— 
“ity: how miserably lonely those first few months here were, Were I convinced this lone- 
liness was entirely due to my ascetic -— or neurotic — propensities, there would be no 
reason to tap out these few lines. However, these explanations aren’t as convincing as 
the one I'll hazard here. For I am convinced that the fundamental reason for my initial 
loneliness at PTS lies not as much in my personality as it does in the nature of the Sem— 
inary itself. Bold you say? Arrogant? Well, not really. For I am equally convinced it 
is the very dimension of this Seminary which yields so easily to the isolation and lone- 
liness of its students that also serves as its greatest asset -— one which will assure any 
student who recognizes it the full possibility of a unique educational experience. Let 
me explain. 

Without a doubt, the fundamental and most pervasive characteristic of Princeton 
Theological Seminary is its diversity. Both on the student and faculty levels, this Sem- 
inary enjoys representatives of a remarkably broad and varied cross—section of theological 
and metaphysical perspectives. Depending on how one responds to it, this diversity at 
PTS will serve as either an abundant blessing or isolating curse to those who spend a few 
years of their lives here. It will be further suggested that genuine education will thrive 
here only in proportion to our ability to acknowledge the virtue of dialogue amidst di- 
versity. 

At one time or another we have all heard "variety is the spice of life." Yet even. 
the most cursory review of history offers abundant evidence to the contrary. It is a rare 
and precious event when difference is encountered as a potential asset or contribution to 
one’s way of life. Unfortunately, difference in life has perennially been rewarded with 
little more than alienation and destruction. Not only are prophets unwelcomed in their 
own towns, but neither are those who adopt religious, political, or social habits somehow 
divergent from a particular society. But it is not necessary to speak in general plati- 
tudes to illustrate this. All we need to do is look and feel within. 

On the individual level we so often respond to differences-we encounter in life simply 
with anxiety and fear. When acting from a base of power this fear is often translated 
into viclent and ugly campaigns to eradicate the "threat"; hence pogroms. When weak, this 
anxiety is frequently made manifest through our denials of the actual reality of the dif- 
ference, I'd like to suggest there is another, more promising and fruitful approach to 
the experience of diversity — one which admittedly may Lead to some “growing pains.” But 
also one which promises that "abundant life" we have been offered; an abundant life which» 
if manifest at PTS, would serve to overcome the isolation and fear too frequently found 
on campus. 

This final, most beneficial approach to diversity is that of genuine and active dia- 
logue. Of course we all need our support groups, our fellowships. We need those who will 
provide a source of personal affirmation and encouragement in our own language. However, 
when these serve only to prevent authentic interaction with those of different persuasions, 
they only work against the natural flow and change inherent to life, fixating and suffo- 
cating all involved. Such fellowship groups remind me of the legend of the medieval pie- 
tist who lived his life in a closet with an angel whispering theology into his ear. We 
need to recognize in our fellowship the difference between indoctrination in a closet at-— 
mosphere and authentic education which can only be pursued in the ambiguous arena of life. 
For there is a sometimes frightful but always liberating and fruitful validity to the state— 
ment that “the taught person accepts answers in his world; the educated person asks ques— 
tions in the universe of others." 

Even our Lord spoke with demons; with those whose theologies were antithetically op- 
posed to his. For he knew that genuine recognition of differences isn’t equated with 
acquiescence to the other or with sacrificing one’s uniqueness. Rather, such an under-— 
standing serves as the very cornerstone upon which all authentic education and growth 
rests. (continued on page 7 ) 
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THOUGHTS ON BEING A SEMINARY WIFE 


After four years away from a university setting, I was thrilled to be a part of an 
academic community once agaim. My husband had decided to enter the ministry while serv-— 
ing a four-year enlistment with the US Air Force, taking @ sharp turn from his original 
college preparation for a career in agronomy. It was comforting to find others in the 
Seminary community who had come from backgrounds as diverse as industry, biochemistry, 
and secondary education. I was surprised and pleased to find so many different denomina— 
tions represented, not to speak of the varied theologies and personalities. My initial 
impression was one of thanksgiving: for through so many varied individuals God's word 
would surely reach people in all walks of life. My stereetype of a minister crumbled 
away slowly and I felt myself becoming more open to the different individuals and to what 
gifts they had to offer through ministry. 

My stereotype of the minister's wife was not so easily crumbled, however. I had come 
from a conservative Presbyterian upbringing and had always felt the hand of God working 
in my life. My career as a medical dietitian had brought me into contact with a number 
of peopie I could help professienally. To some degree it satisfied my desire to be a 
servant of God. However, my approaching role of being a minister’s wife was one for which 
I felt unprepared. Maybe this comes from my stereotype of a minister's wife being a kind, 
unselfish human being totally dedicated to full time work in support of her husband's 
ministry. I felt at first that I must make a choice between my own career and being a 
Minister's wife. This I have not yet resolved. If I accept my stereotype, I too should 
be in training of some sort to meet the needs of my new role, How can one train to be a 
Minister's wife? I felt initial envy of my husband’s opportunity to study theology at 
such a renowned seminary. What did the Seminary offer wives who must work full-time to 
pay for rent, groceries, tuition? 

Being in a hospital 30 miles from Princeton left me little opportunity to feel a 
part of the seminary community, or even of the greater Princeton commnity. Working 
weekends, I would spend part of my free weekdays auditing classes and attending morning 
chapel with my husband. I did this sporadically throughout our first year with some de- 
gree of satisfaction. Evening lectures and workshops were attended to a lesser degree 
partly because of the four miles Sparating Princeton—Windsor apartments and the seminary 
campus combined with being tired at the-end of a day’s commuting to work. Through my 
husband's field education assignment I had an opportunity to observe at close hand one 
Minister’s wife and how she related to her husband's congregation, This is one way a 
seminary wife can "train" for her future role. 

The master in residence during our fall semester held a mini~seminar exploring each 
person's feelings relating to the ministry. This helped me to voice my rrustration and 
become more relaxed with this question: does the seminary have responsibility in pro- 
viding more specific training for wives? I do know there are evening courses available 
to me, and some wives are enrolled along with their husbands as full-time seminary students. 

seminary Wives’ Fellowship has become my major contact with the seminary in exploring 
possibilities that will help me in preparing for my new role. Last year began with 
several meetings at the home of Professor and Mrs. Sweazey, dealing with the role of a 
minister's wife. Here, I quickly lost my stereotype. The wives’ opinions ran the gamut, 
Srom women who were interested solely in their own careers and did not wish to partici- 
pate in their husbands’ church, to women enrolled in the seminary or wives who planned 
to participate wholly. I found these discussions, and many more-like them throughout 
the year, valuable in formulating my own ideas on what I conceived my role to be. There 
were many good programs of particular note — Music for Contemporary Worship, Death and 
Dying, a Walking Tour of Princeton, a Bible study on prayer, and book reviews. 

There have been several questions raised by the group of women participating in the 
Wives’ Fellowship. What is the purpose of Seminary Wives? Should it be a group strictly 
devoted to Bible study, a social gathering, or a service group? After much thought, I 
feel the group should serve as orcad a spectrum of interests as possible. Participating 
in those programs will foster a community spirit among the seminarians. This year’s pro- 
grams will be based on whatever philosophy the current “actives” decide to adopt. 

(continued on page 7 ) 
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(Note: The following outrageous letter was written on Sunday, September 8, 1974, 
in response to the outrageous events of the day. Sometimes honest emotions are 
best left un—edited by the cooler head of tomorrow. Whether this was such a time 
is for the reader to decide.) 


September 8, 1974 
President Gerald Ford 


The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


August 8th was the day Nixon announced to the nation that because of his admitted 
loss of support, he would have to resign his office and pass the power on to you. His 
real reason was that the tapes he released showed, prima facie, that he was a conspira-— 
tor in a criminal obstruction of justice; i.e., he was a felon. Today, just one month 
later, you pardoned that felon. 


The scenario can only be called ghastly. That pardoned felon lives in regal splen- 
dor on properties American taxpayers spent $17 million to furnish, He is paid a pension 
better than most saleries, given another $96,000 for staff services, $450,000 for 
"transition," and now you are asking us to fork up another $249,000 for such necessities 
as travel ($40,000), office furnishings ($65,000), and miscellaneous ($100,000). As 
you pardon him, you ask us to enrich him further. The lesson of all this is simple: 
crime pays if you are high enough in the system. There is no longer even the pretense 
of equal justice under law. 


But that isn't the whole story. That felon appointed you. He is the only reason 
you have the power to pardon. I suppose you owe him plenty, and that this payoff is 
only fair. The prablem you leave us with is what to do with the crooks that pardoned 
felon assembled around him in Washington who are now awaiting trial for assorted crimes. 
Nixon did bring a rather remarkable cadre of hoods into Washington; what are we to do 
with them while Nixon lives out his days on the public dole like the welfare recipients 
he despises? The admitted crooks, Kalmbaoh, Dean, Colson. Segretti, etc., are already 
in jail or have already served their sentences. Are we to be treated to the spectacle 
of those surly, sneering Ehrlichmann's, Haldemann’s, and Mitchell's getting off scot— 
free like their pitiful boss? ; 


As I say, the scenario is ghastly. One more comment. Why tell us about your prayers 


over the decision?- Nixon invoked that same American God for some of his less defensible 
decisions. Wise and foolish decisions have alike been wrongly blamed on God, usually 
because the decider was afraid to face the full responsibility of his choice. Your 
attempt to justify this decision by a claim to have prayed is demeaning in the extreme. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lindrew We 
Andrew W. Conrad 
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One Woman’s View of Recent Events in tne Episcopal Church 
(sc from page 2) 


And then depression set in among many members of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Assuming depression to be a form of anger, its appearance is understandable. Many of us 
who attended the service would agree that “consequences unforeseen” amy oecur as @ result 
ofthe ordination of eleven qualified women to the priesthood. And it is to be hoped for 
and prayed for that they do. Perhaps those consequences mets be the revitalizing of the 
Body of Christ as it is participated in by the Anglican church. Perhaps it will be the 
Holy Spirit blowing through the church, wherever i% will. 

* The moment of birth has taken riers. It canno% be eradicated, even though repu— 
diated, And its occurrence has been noted. Six hundred Roman Catholic nuns passed a 
resolution supporting the ordination of women to the priesthood, The Roman Catholic 
and the Greek Orthodox Church do not ordain women. 

And there will be more repercussions — some healing and strengthening, and some 
disruptive — but this is what happens when new life is created. For many of us. who are 
Episcopalian, female, seminarians seeking ordination to the priesthood, it is a confus— 
ing time of mixed emotions — joy, excitement, anger, tears, and heavy sadness at times. 
The church we love seems to be rejecting our gifts — the product of ourselves — our 
issue. And we are suffering post-partum depressicn. 


Daphne Parker Hawkes 
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An Appeal to the Seminary Community 
(continued from page 4) 


Juniors! Inspire us to reaffirm genuine dialogue as a virtue at PTS. Teach us 
to risk a conversation with those who seem likely to differ with us. Through your 
actions dissolve that tense atmosphere of competitive and fearful isolationism. Cer- 
tainly we have everything to lose. It’s cur faith, our hermeneutics, our metaphors, 
even our salvation that we are dealing with here. But, after all, isn’t it only in the 
risking that-we can gain? Or is there some other meaning to the promise that, "who- 
scever shall lose his life will preserve it"? 


Rick Nyberg 
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Thoughts on Being a Seminary Wife 
(continued from page 5) 


Already in the planning are the second annual Open House, September 21st. — this year to 
be held at both Princeton-Windsor and North and South Hails and Tennent, followed by a 
Fall Festival picnic, September 28th. In October, Mrs. Sweazey will host a wives’ 
seminar on women in the Bible, featuring various professors from the seminary. There 
will be joint activity with the International Student Association, as well as many pro- 
grams covering topics of general interest. The Wives’ Fellowship is currently sponsor- 
ing a six-year-old Indonesian girl and has participated in a children’s carnival for 
muscular dystrophy. 

I feel I have profited in many ways from Seminary Wives’ Fellewship, not only in 
friendships gained, but in ideas shared in helping me to develop as a woman and to pre— 
pare for my future role as a minister's wife. 

I must state here as I pernaps should have earlier, that I do realize being a succuss- 
ful minister's wife is most definitely something one attains through the experience it-— 
self. So I conclude there is a limit to one’s preparation beforehand. No one knows 
what future tasks God will ask of each of us} Mary Richardson 
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It was dark — so dark that it seemed as though all the light in the world had been 
sealed off —- and it was cold. My legs and arms were already numb from the cold. The 
harsh, biting cold was slowly taking possession of my body. How long had I lain here? 
How long since I had regained consciousness? In this abysmal darkmess time seemed to 
stand still. Only the slow, progressive numbing of my limbs suggested the passage of 
time. It was hard to say which was more oppressive, more overwhelming: the cold, or 
the darkness. They seemed now to be one Thing, one Substance which surrounded me, en—_ 
vetoped me, penetrated me: cold darkness, dark coldness. 

No snow fell, but a frosty, icy layer seemed to cover everything; including myself. 
Wherever the heavy frost could be broken, the world seemed to be compesed of corners 
and edges. Flat surfaces met under the ice to form box-like, squarish shapes. 

Now and again — who could say how often, or for how long? ~ the deathly silence was 
violated by a low rumbling noise in the distance. The sound was indistinct, for the 
darkness and the cold devoured sound, even the sounds made close at hand. A barely 
audible rumbling droned on. To my weakened mind the noise suggested a giant motar oper— 
ating some huge machine. 

My dreams and my consciousness melted together, even as my bicod and bones froze. 
The distant droning noise was surely generating this very cold, this very darkness. I 
was sealed in this dark crypt, slowly freezing to death, and convinced that I must be 
be losing my mind. 

suddenly, my eyes were blinded by a flood of unaccustomed light, and a rush of warm 
air swept over me. My eyes could not quickly adjust to the brightness. I felt a move- 
ment, a presence near me. I nearly fainted when I realized that the squarish thing next 
to me was being lifteé — literally lifted! -— out of its ice—bound niche, My eyes focused 
just enough to afford me a glimpse of that box-like object as it was being removed from 
my crypt. It was gone in an instant. I saw only its general shape and a few odd mark— 
ings. And, just as suddenly as the light had appeared, it was gone. There was a dull 
thunder-like noise, as if a huge door had shut. With that thunder—like ~oise came the 
familiar darkness, -and a deeper cold than before the light had. appeared. 

Had it really happened? My mind refused to believe what my numb hands confirmed: 
where once there had been a box-like shape under the frost, there was now nothing. The 
place where the box had rested was flat and smooth, like Hoe The cold had severely 
damazed my reasoning faculties, for I still find myself wondering at those strange mark— 
ings on the box that disappeared. Did they really say “Green Giant Frozen Peas‘? 


Donald R. Carignan 


Tate Slate ore Saha Say 


It is our hope something in this issue has offended you. Offended you 
so much you will want to respond in print. Viewpoint is open to all members 
of the Seminary community, of any political or theological persuasion. Feel 
free to voice your opinions on any eae Poetry and creative writing are 
yarticularly welcome. . 

There will be a meeting of those interested in working on Viewpoint in 
the Student Center lounge on Wednesday, October 9, at 7:30 p.m. If you cannot 
attend but are interested nonetheless, call Theodore Gill, 452-2292. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. HUGH T. KERR 


Last June, Dr. Hugh T. Kerr graduated from Princeton 
Theological Seminary after thirty-four years of post—doc- 
toral: work. Before coming here, he had already receive'l "4 
degrees from Princeton University, Western Theological fcom- 
inary, the University of Pittsburgh, and the University of 
Edinburgh. He is author and editor of a disturbing number 
of books, as well as being co-author of the homiletical 
section on "The Song of Songs'' in The Interpreter's Bible. 
Although an emeritus professor, he is still actively employ- 


ed as editor of Theology Today (to which every student ought 
to subscribe - at half price!). 


At one point last spring, Dr. Kerr recalled his first 
visit to Miller Chapel, in 1940. "I looked at those memo-— 
rial plaques around the chapel doors, and thought, 'How 
could anyone remain a professor in one place for twenty or 
twenty-five years?'" It is indeed one of the mysteries of 
the faith, and we hope this interview with the Benjamin B. 
Warfield Professor of Systematic Theology, Emeritus, will 
bring it closer to your hearts and minds. 


Dr. Kerr, how does it feel to be in the first year of retirement? 


DR. KERR: It feels different, there's no question about it. I always used to spend 


a good deal of time in the summer getting ready for the next year. This year I 
found ‘other things to do. Someone told me recently that -you should never say, 
when you're retired, that you're busier than ever: people will wonder what you 
did before. But it's true you can find plenty to do, and at the moment I do 
have plenty to do. 


ire 


It wasn't difficult for me to retire. I think I'm the first Princeton 
Seminary professor to retire voluntarily at age 65. The new rule is that all 
administrative personnel and faculty must retire at age 65. This is true most 
places. Except in government, of course, where they go on forever. 


I think mandatory retirement should be the policy. The old argument 
against retirement was that you would lose your income, and from the institu- 
tional side, it was easier to keep someone on than to find a new person. The 
argument has moved in different directions today: with social security, pen- 
Sions, and small additional income, you can do almost as well financially. It 
is to the institution's advantage to get rid of older personnel, especially at 
the upper professorial level. Financially, you can get two junior professors 
for the price of one senior professor. From an tcademic point of view, I 
think it's a good thing to have a. lot of faculty turnover, rather than to keep 
people forever. The more mobility there is, the better the faculty will be. 


VIEWPOINT: But every now and then you get one of the giants of the profession 
whose academic capability is fully realized at a later age. 


DR. KERR: That's true. Like Paul Tillich, who went on ten or fifteen years after 
his retirement from Union Seminary and was very creative all those years. It 
would have been too bad if he had been allowed to quit. But that's pretty 
much an exception, I should think. 


VIEWPOINT: Well, it's hard to think of giants. 


DR. KERR: Exactly. . That kind of individual creativity doesn’t seem to be common— 
place today. : 


VIEWPOINT: Looking back over the days you've been in theology, and looking hack 
over the giants who have come and gone, do you see trends that have ReVeEOP ess 
and can you discern one now? 


DR. KERR: Yes, I think you very definitely see trends which you tend to identify 
with your own experience. When I came to. Princeton Seminary in 1940, the 
seminary under Dr. McKay: was just emerging from the horrible paralysis of 
the fundamentalist split which began in 1929. I thought the years of the 
1940's and '50's were an exciting time to be in theological education, par-— 
ticularly at Princeton. We were trying to re-establish some kind of iden- 
tity -— theological and ecumenical. The faculty included a lot of new young 
people. Dr. McKay was a vigorous and imaginative person who was able to 
transcend some of the trivial issues that separated the previous generation 
of seminarians and faculty. 


World-wide, there was an enormously expansive mood due to the unique 
status of Karl Barth and the influence of a great many others, as well. In 
the areas not only of doctrinal but also in biblical theology, this was the 
time of Kittel's Wérterbuch and the so-called recovery of the biblical wit- - 
ness. This mood also spilled over into the ecclesiastical dimension, so that 
you had doctrine and Bible and church all intertwined. It was these years, 
the '30's, '40's, and '50's, that a pebble had dropped in the water and you 
had ripples going out. It is almost incredible at the moment, because of the 
lack of interest in the subject, that you even had a renewed Pareroat in 
Church History, especially in the Reformation and in the creeds of the Church. 
This was a tremendously exciting time to be in: there was a consensus that 
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represented not a single party line but an attitude of common concern and vi- 
tality for the responsible articulation of Christian faith for the day. There 
was the beginning of the social progressive movement under people like Rein- 
hold Niebuhr. 


Now, jump 25 years to the present time: it has changed completely. There 
is very little interest in the ecumenical movement on any level. Students 
couldn't care less about this. Systematic theology is no longer called that, 
although there is still some interest in it. In some ways, there is an even 
greater interest in biblical subjects; but the cement has come unstuck. The 
relationship of the disciplines is a different one now.- There is a new 
respect for the plurality of opinions and the diversity and multiplicity of 
trends and attitudes. Anyone who thought you could get these all together 
into one program would be badly disillusioned. The kind of situation I de— 
scribed under Dr. McKay in the '40's would be impossible today. No one man 
could do it. The only exception I can think-of- would be in the ultra—con- 
servative groups. By and large we have moved into a period of great diver-— 
sity of opinion and of vocational expectation, and therefore the seminary it- 
self has had to adjust. This is a very different time, but it may also be a 
very exciting time, although I don't think excitement is exactly the word to 
characterize the Sone Sue OT ety pO pemen ss 


VIEWPOINT: If you had just graduated from college and were now REPRE 4 seminary, 
what would you get involved in? 

DR. KERR: I don't think I knew very clearly when I did graduate from college. I 
didn't go here: I wouldn't have set foot on this campus after graduation from 
the university, because things were in such bad shape here. I went to semi- 
nary without .any fixed notions of what I would do, and at one point nearly 
quit, from frustration and for intellectual reasons. I can see how my minis— 
try worked itself out. But I don't think I had very much to do with it. It 
looked to me as though it either happened by chance or by providence, I don’t 
know which. 


If I were doing it today -— and this may simply be my idealism - I would 
want to become involved in what I take to be the two-fold requirement of 
theological education: respectable academic study on the one hand, and pro— 

- fessional training on the other. The two, I would hope, might be combined in 
education for the helping profession. 


I am disappointed in this generation of students in so far as they avoid 
involvement in the theological enterprise itself. So many of them stand aloof, 
as though they have to be shown the worth of the enterprise. And that strikes 
me as odd. If you go into medicine or law or engineering or nursing or educa-— 
tion, no matter how vigorously you might criticize the curriculum or profession 
itself, you would still feel that you have a vested interest in the profession, 
and you would want to work for it and do something with it. This is the one 
thing that is lacking on the seminary campus, not only on ours, but everywhere. 


VIEWPOINT: You say you found this mostly in the current generation? 


DR. KERR: Yes. But that may be good, too. It may be that there is more questioning 
of the values and the opportunities of the so-called helping profession. 
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VIEWPOINT: Are you discouraged at how little theology trickles down to the congre- 
gation? 


DR. KERR: Yes. This may say more about the theological faculties than about the 
congregations. It was never much different. I can remember my father when 
he retired after being 33 years in a church; he was disappointed that after 
preaching all those years very little had happened, except that people were 
married, babies were baptized, funeral services were held, and so on. But I 
do not think it would be a useful-exercise to try to correlate what goes on in 
a classroom with the way in which a student ultimately packages what he is 
supposed to: have assimilated. I would be willing to allow for an enormous 
amount of what might seem to be a waste of time and energy. When you're re— 
tired you go through all your books and all your papers and you discover your 
unfinished projects. Many of them still look wonderful and you wonder why 
you didn't go ahead and finish all those things. This is the attrition 
everyone experiences: you don't accomplish all your goals. 


Of course, I'm discouraged at the rather naive level of congregational 
awareness of theological views. But maybe theological views from an intel- 
lectual and academic standpoint are not the most important thing for a con— 
gregation. JI think they are important for the minister, certainly. Going 
back to our discussion of the great theological figures of the '30's and '40O's: 
one of the interesting things at that time was the relationship of theology 
in its various branches to church life. There was a definite feeling of the 
intimacy between academic study and church life. The great theologians of 
those days were vigorously involved in preaching and in institutional, ecu— 
menical conferences. The impact of theology on the minister was enormous. 
There were all kinds of institutes and preaching seminars where people like 
George Buttrick would come to talk to the local clergy. It was mostly in- 
volved with preaching, which would not be the case today. Not very much on 
counseling. But there was an enormous vitality. Barth was involved in preach— 
ing and many of Brunner's books grew out of talks that he gave in small con- 
gregations, but that doesn't seem to be the case today. Academic theology is 
divorced from congregational life. 


VIEWPOINT: What would you like to see happen at Princeton Seminary now that several 
positions in theology are coming open? 


DR. KERR: I'm glad I don't have to make the choices. If we are in a time of mal- 
tiplicity, I suppose the choices ought to take that into account. I would like 
to see more women and minorities. We're within an hour of New York City, and 
one of our largest orbits is Puerto Rican, but there is no Puerto Rican at the 
seminary or anywhere else around. Certainly, women are going to make an enor-— 
mous impact and I'd like to see more of them, not just teaching, but especially 
in decision-making roles in the administration. 


I think the only clear sign you can see for the future of theology is that 
there is a commonly accepted need for diversity, rather than looking for people 
of a common stripe. Unless there is some trend — that we don't yet see - that 
would get everybody el a I think we have to go with this diversity and make 
the most of it. 
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GAMBLING AND THE CHURCH 


As I drive to Field Work each Wednesday and Sunday, prominently displayed on a 
billboard gracing the beauty of Route One is a slogan trumpeting: "Vote 'Yes' for 
Gammbling - Nov. 5." Such an innocuous billboard threatens to set off a blast that 
will sunder the state of New Jersey along its Area Code lines, resulting in South 
Jersey being claimed by Pennsylvania and North Jersey by New York state. 

The church is helping to plant’ the dynamite. 

Attending Sunday service several weeks ago in Ocean City, I was amazed and shock- 
ed when the minister said, "I am prohibited from telling you how to vote on the gam— 
bling issue, but if I were you, I'd vote it down." Why the church feels the neces-— 
sity of interfering in another of the endless series of attempts to legislate mao- 
rality is a fact that I can never quite comprehend. How quickly the failure of "The 
Great Experiment," Prohibition, is forgotten. 

The church has no right to interfere. 

Christians are to be ohedient to the laws of society, but they are also called 
to a higher law. If the law states that people may not gamble, then Christians, as 
part of society, may not. But a law permitting gambling does not mean that all 
Christians may then rush out to see who can be the first in their congregation to 
obey it. ; rea 
If the phrase, “Let the redeemed of the Lord say so," has any validity, then we 
would not expect the redeemed to be punctilliously pulling the arms of one—armed 
bandits from Cape May to the Tappanzee Bridge. 

The redeemed, however, have no right to tell the unredeemed what to do. 

If the redeemed choose to set a moral example by refraining from what is legal, 
they may do so. In fact, going one step further, if a gambling syndrome or habit 
proved harmful to a Christian's spiritual Nife, to his family or to his pocketbook 
(to the point where his family is headed for destitution), then that Christian must 
be exhorted to refrain from gambling. 

But to have the church organizing its members to vote "no" on gambling smacks 
not only of the "God and Country" syndrome exemplified by the last administration 
and its ministers in residence, Drs. Peale and Graham, but also of the heartily con- 
demned policies of Cooke County, Illinois. Once again, the church is deciding for 
a free and open society what is good. for that society. Religiously, this is known 
as a “fight for good government." Politically, it is known as "dictatorship." 

I contend that a great part of the church's problem today is that it finds it 
too easy to hide behind the politically—-legislated laws than to stand up and pro- 
claim that its members should not be. doing something, because the church believes 
it to be morally wrong. 

How awfully difficult it was to get members to refrain from alcohol, so the en- 
tire country was put on the wagon. 

‘How awfully difficult it is to get members to Cough up for more money for pri- 
vate religious education, so laws are lobbied and passed which Danish the separation 
of church and state and allow expenditure of public-school funds, 

How awfully difficult to tell your members that gambling gets you to the poor- 
house more quickly than today's inflation, so lobbying takes place to prevent the 
free expression of the will of the people. 

How awful that all of the above goes on. 

It is time once again for Christians to proclaim what they feel is right, to 
tell their friends so, and ministers must be in the vanguard. Ministers must exhort 
their members to do what they, the ministers and the congregation, believe to be 
right, and to exhort restraint and denial in matters that are deemed wrong. 

But to hide behind the skirts of a political system, one so often criticized by 
the church, to achieve one's religious goals, is the unkindest and most un-Christian 
act of all. 

Steve Janssen 


=f 
THE QUESTION OF THE AUTHORSHIP OF UNDERSTANDING THE OLD TESTAMENT 


One of the most controversial questions brought to light by the newer criticism 
is the question of the identity of the author of the fortieth book of the Old Testa- 


ment.! Traditionally ascribed to Bernhard (or Ben-hadad) Wanderson,© King of the 
Aramean kingdom of Damascus in the time of Ahab (I Kings xx.), this book attempts 


+o summarize and interpret the preceeding thirty-nine books of the canon. One of 

the major objections to this identification is the anachronisms of the book's view-— 
point of looking back upon the Exile,3 while being supposedly written during the 
period of the divided kingdom.4 Another objection to Bernhardine authorship is the 
lack of independent testimony. The name of the supposed author does not appear 
within the body “ the material, but is only affixed to the title, and at the close 
of the "preface." Since this preface has been conclusively shown to be a later, 
third century A.D., gloss added by a copyist in an Egyptian monastary, | it has little 
value in the actual establishment of the authorship. 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that this book is the blending of 
three different sources, the J (for Jersey), the E (for Elephant), and the P (for 
pene through the editing of a person we shall identify as D (for Dulce et 
decorum).° Ven Rad? has shown that differences through the book in the uses of 
connectives and the names for God can divide the book imto three bodies of material. 

The J source covers chapters 1, 2, 5, and the first half of 7. The E source 
covers chapters 4, 9, and 11. The remainder, except for a few verses of editorial 
seams by D, is the P source. While the prehistory of J and P are unknown, the E 
source seems to have been culled from the Methodist Sunday school curricula from the 
years 1964 to 1972.11 An interesting sidelight to the word frequency studies is the 
discovery that while the word "succotash" does not appear at all in the J and P 
sources, it appears almost twelve times as often in the E source. 

Who was this D who edited the sources into the received text? The traditional 
identification seems to have been a misreading of the liturgy of the “wandering 
Aramean" found in Deuteronomy 26: 5-10. From his emphasis upon the fulfillment 
of Prophecy and his escatological expectations, we may be confident that he (or 
quite possibly she ) was Sey au ¥s of the separatist sects in the heterodox Judaism 
of the first century B.C. In that case, a_careful comparison with the Qumran 
materials would probably be most rewarding. 


IMincklingsburger, E. G., Zum Den Testamentumgeschichte mit Wasserstoff, Der 
Bibelpresse, 1937, pp. 2314-2347. 


2Pseudonym, IT. A. M., "What is the place of Hamiltonian economics in biblical 


studies?", Podunk Seminary Quarterly, vol. 4, no. 3, pp. 4-23. 


3Lee, Stan, The Amazing Spiderman, No. 56, p. 10. 
4Proviso, Wilmot, Our Loosely Enforced Libel Laws, pp. 234-236. 


IThid. ene 40n. 


Chuck Yokota 
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THE L. P. STONE LECTURES: SYDNEY AHLSTROM 


So, Sydney Anlstrem is coming to town. If you didn't know that, search 
out one of those creatures who diligently pores over every Wineskin and you 
will be informed that Ahistrom is to be this year's Stone Lecturer, hoiding 
forth in the PTS Main Lounge from November 18 through 21. 


So what? Besides being a Yale prof, who is this guy, anyway? And why 
should I go listen to him? 


Well, to put it simply, his contribution to the study of American religion 
has been significant. Those who recognize the Ahistrom name probably do so because 
of two books, both of which are musts in any American religious bibliography. 
suppose you wanted to do some reading about America’s theological tradition: 
where would be the place to start? Theology in America (1967) is.a source book 
that’s hard to beat, with a preface and long introduction by Sydney Ahlstrom. 
Or suppose you were allowed to own only one book about the religious history 
of America. You guessed it! It should be another of Ahlstrom's works: this 
blockbuster is his new A Religious History of the American People (1972), 1158. pages 
long, the size of which makes it a mascle builder as well as a mind filler. 


These two major representatives of his work suggest to us some very general 
areas of Ahlstrom’s contributions; 


1.) He reminds us this country does have a theological tradition, though 
admittedly diverse. Scientific study of religion with its nearly exclusive 
examination of social causes, coupled with the assumption that America's tradition 
is largely activistic and anti-intellectual, has caused many of us to downgrade 
the importance of studying the history of American ideas. Ahlstrom, however, 
declares a “positive revisionist intention” to exhibit a "sustained theological 
achievement” in the United States. If we have failed to notice vital American 
theological work before, maybe we have been looking for the wrong thing, or in 
the wrong place. Ahlstrom has all kinds of pointers to offer, 


2.) Yet he is not parcchially American, His attention admittedly centers 
on this nation, but Ahistrom spends more time than most students of American 
religion nestling the American developments into a wider frame. The perfect symbol 
of such a view is found in Ahlstrom’s mammoth history which, instead of plunging 
immediately into early American colonial history, gives 100 pages to a 
“RKuropean Prologue.” 


3.) Ahlstrom gives strong recognition to-American religious plurality. 

revious American religious historical study has tended to be denominationally 
oriented, Protestant—oriented, church—oriented, white-oriented, or whatever. 
Ahlstrom admits White Anglo-Saxon Paeiasaesien may have eaioyed a “long hegemony ,” 
but, standing in post+-1960'’s America, he also seeks to redress our long-standing 
Peace of diverging strands. One thus finds Significant attention given in 
A Religious History... to Roman Catholicism, Judaism, Eastern Orthodoxy, black and 
otaer ethnic religion, Oriental religious impulses, and on and on. Some complaints-- 
have been voiced about New England and Puritan over-emphases in Ahlstrom, but such 
remarks cannot negate his contribution toward “restoring the forgotten" through 
recognition of the “radical diversity of American religious movements." 


Such general comments fail even to scratch the surface of a serious 
discussion, but perhaps they are informative in an introductory way. 


Sydney Ahlstrom, carrying a reputation as a forceful and lively 
scholar, is coming to Princeton Theological Seminary. Drop in the Main 
Lounge sometime! 


Bruce Forbes 


FAITH, WORKS, AND GRADUATE ADMISSIONS 


With lunch over, it was time for the daily duel between my blood pressure 
and the Princeton—Windsor mail truck. I cleared a place for myself by the 
balcony window, set out a notebook, two pens, my Greek New Testament, and a 
lexicon. Lining up with the clearest view down Emmons, I sat down, picked up 
one of the pens, and began staring out the window. 


At 1:30 the postman wheeled past the corner of the building across the 
way. He parked his red—white-—and—blue van and began trudging from apartment 
house to apartment house. I tried to persuade myself to translate the 
assigned passage; it would be at least 25 minutes before the mail arrived 
at 207 Loetscher. "Theos..." I muttered, trying to concentrate on Romans, 
"Damn it, I should remember that word. Didn't theos appear in last week's 
pericope?" JI went out onto the balcony to see how the mailman was progressing. 
Some idiot had engaged him in conversation. Isn't there a law against being 
friendly on government time? - 


If the university had never told me the date they would decide on my 
application, afternoons would still be livable. The blood would not be 
throbbing in my ears, nor the bile in my throat. I would be able to leave 
early for my 2:20 class, or even have lunch on campus. I would be able to 
read for more than ninety seconds without losing my place. But those cruds at 
the university had decided ten days ago, and I still hadn't heard. And now 
I was going to be late for class. Again. 


The letter didn't come that day, or the next, or the next. And the scene 
-was the same every afternoon. 


I wouldn't have been so nervous except that my wife spent two years as a 
secretary in the Admissions Office at Princeton University. We both learned 
a lot in that period about what it means to have more applicants than space 
in an academic program. The sifting and winnowing of candidates seemed to be 
characterized more by-caprice than by care. But what is a "fair" decision, 
under the circumstances? So many students with similar credentials -— in the 
end the individual's fate boils down to a matter of dumb luck. 


It made no sense to worry. Hope, yes; yearn, yes; worry, no. Que 
sera sera, or as Dr. Dowey explained in his Calvin course (at. least, I think 
this is what he explained), the logical consequence of double predestination 
is that worrying about the after-life is an absurd waste of time. Even as I 
waited for the letter, the decision lay in the past. (My dumb luck finally 
won out; I should be’so lucky at the eschaton. And the letter came on the 
afternoon I wasn't home: I'd almost forgotten it when I opened the mailbox.) 
Yet I worried. Theology: queen of the sciences, but no comfort to the gut. 
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THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


(Editor's note: In Gore Vidal’s novel Julian, the apostate emperor 
who is narrating his own life story at one point compares the glories of 
Greek religious traditions to the sterility of Christianity. Speaking 
in the mid—4th century, Julian cites as an example the celebration of the 
birth of Apollo, celebrated with gift-giving every December 25, and in- 
volving a marvellous tale of how shepherds in nearby fields were drawn 
to worship the new-born God. Now why couldn't Christians have something 
like that... 

Arlo Duba drew my attention to the following article, which 
originally appeared in the newsletter Seed (Dec.,'74). The author, 
Jo Paolin, traces the Yuletide traditions back to their roots. Someone 
is bound to ask you about some of them at some point in your ministry. 
We at Viewpoint wish you a Merry Christmas and Happy Final Exams. 
And as you read this article, remember the words of a contemporary 
British poet: 


"Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Bultmann is the latest thing! 
(Or they would, had he not 
Demy thologized the lot...)" 


And to all a good night.) 


It wasn't the Grinch who stole Christmas. It was Christians. We stole it from 
the pagans. Christmas, as we know it, was never observed by the earliest followers 
of Christ, who did not even celebrate. their own birthdays. 


The early Romans, borrowing a festival from the mystery religion of ancient 
Babylon, threw a week-long party in mid-winter in honor of the god Saturn. 
During Saturnalia, the Romans celebrated the “Unconquered Sun," the rebirth of 
the sun on December 25, the date of the winter solstice in the time of Julius 
Caesar, who established the Julian calendar. 


Saturnalia was a time of pleasure and conviviality, visiting friends, 
masquerading in public, eating sumptuous meals and giving“gifts to one another 


wes 


for good luck. They decorated their abodes with boughs of laurel and other 
-ever—greens and kept -samll lamps lighted to ward off demons. 


The Christian church leaders frowned on all this pagan carrying on and 
forbade the Christians to participate. To no avail. Saturnalia-was too much 
fun to resist. So the church fathers "translated" the new-winter sun into the 
“Sun of Righteousness" — but the-same-greenery, lights, and feasting persisted. 
A further attempt to make paganism respectable was. made in 320 A.D. when the 
church officially proclaimed December 25 as the birthdate of Christ. 
Saturnalia now. became Christ's Mass. This suited the invading barbarian just 
fine —~ it all coincided with their own pagan observance of the mid-winter 
solstice. The popes could steal Christmas, but they couldn't squelch it — 
the revelry spread north, into newly Christianized Rurope, incorporating the- 
local customs along the way.. -: . 


The medieval Europeans chose an "Abbott of Unreason” or a "Lord of Misrule" 
or a profane pope to preside over the "Feast of Fools," when strange dancers 
called mummers clowned in the streets. This ruling buffoon was made up like a 
bald, red-nosed clowm and rode a donkey. He often performed a slapstick mass 
in the cathedral. The-choir read the music upside down and the people rang bells 
and danced through church. 


In 742, St. Boniface complained to Pope Zacharias that he had difficulty 
convincing Germanic tribes that a mid-winter week of eating, drinking, and 
ribaldry was "pagan" when Christians from Rome to Britain were doing it. The 
pope tried to ban-the more riotous celebrations, as did several succeeding 
Popes, but the merry—making continued unabated. Centuries later, the Puritans 
were so upset by all the "sinful" shenanigans they managed to get Christmas 
banned for a while in Englad and Scotland. 


Eighth century Germans decorated trees with apples to symbolize humanity's 
fall from grace and white wafers to symbolize the eucharist and redemption. 
Ultimately these symbols weakened and.the apples became oranges which became — 
brightly colored balls; the wafer became cookies often cut like stars. 


Even the date of Christmas. went through some changes. In the earliest times, 
it was celebrated on January 18, and still is by the Armenian church. Later, 
"the twelfth day of Christmas" was the major celebration, occurring on January %.. 
It was not until 1752, with the change to the Gregorian calendar, that 
Christmas "settled down" to December 25. 


Santa Claus is about 1650 years old. He was a real person - St. Nicholaus, 
in Asia Minor. He was well-to-do, and helped a poor man marry off his daughters 
by secretly tossing three bags of gold through the window at night. He did many 
good deeds, often for children, always secretly. In the north, the god Odin did 
Similar good works: he-was bearded and fur—dressed, and today’s Santa is a cross 
between these two. Our picture of Santa comes from the poem "The Night Before 
Christmas," first published in the Troy, N.Y., Sentinel on Dec. 23, 1823. 
(Dickens! "A Christmas Carol" appeared in 1843, and Rudolph the red—nosed 
reindeer was a Montgomery Ward advertising gimmick, immortalized by the Gene 
Autry record.) j 


{ft is pretty plain to see that even though the third: century Christian church 
succeeded in putting a different label on the festival of Saturnalia, it never 
really changed! Christmas is still an ancient pagan celebration, in up—to-—date 
and slightly subdued wrappings. If the early fathers had set Christ's birthday 


(continued on page 4) 
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A REVIEW OF THE MALE MACHINE 


As a card-carrying contributor to the second annual Bobby Riggs bake sale, 
and a prospective candidate for one of the most sexist institutions in | 
history, it smacks of no small irony that I would endorse a book favored 
by the high priestess of the Feminist Movement. Well, brace yourself, Gloria. 
It is my opinion that in Mare Feigen Fasteau’s The Male Machine we are 
offered a-solid, articulate, and painfully poignant work calling to task 
our entire American masculine ethos. 


Ranging the entire spectrum of American masculine experience, Fasteau 
explores and exposes the various dimensions of the "masculine machine." 
From childhood games through adult relationships to political policies, 
Fasteau traces the origins and development of the fleeting masculine ideal - 
an ideal the pursuit of which creates emotionally catatonic, manipulative, 
competitive and isolated men. The Male Machine is addressed to all who 
don't feel the immediate logic of the claim that 


"the beggar’s brother died, but the man 
who died had no brother." 


One of the finest aspects of the book lies in the author's candid 
admission that the work emerges from his own experience. Fasteau, a 
Harvard grad and lawyer, unabashedly admits that for the majority of 
his life he whole-heartedly embodied, or at least pttrsusd, the ubiquitous 
myth of the male machine. The myth that the "real" men, the cowboys, haters 
of girls, conquerors of women, those who display their emotions only when 
drunk,..and who will beat the snot out of anyone who questions their manhood, 
are the member of our society who are absolutely independent, thoroughly 
invulnerable, and magnificently competitive. 


Betraying this personal quality, The Male Machine is riddled with first 
person pronoun illustrations.-...By this means Fasteau conveys to-the reader 
neither the sense of pretentious nor academic aloofness from the issues 
discussed, Both in style and substance it becomes clear that the struggle 
to be liberated from the bondage to the stereotypical masculine ideals is 
one we each have a stake in. And this struggle is a pilgrimage which began 
for the author when he was asked this question by a fellow student at 
Harvard Law School (to whom he is now married): "What standard are you 
applying to yourself, and where does it come from?" The Male Machifie is 
Fasteau’s response to that question. Fo 


A second quality making the book a solid and commendable work lies in 
its comprehensiveness. The author doesn't wallow in the easy rhetoric so 
often found in this sort of work. Fasteau’s arguments are sound. In 
The Male Machine we are taken in a systematic fashion from one area of 
American life to another, as the author exposes the degree to which we 
are controlled by the masculine ethos. From the childhood training 
ground in competitive sports through "intimate" and business relationships 
and on to the political arena, Fasteau trace how the male machine ethos 
influences both male and female behavior — dehumanizing each. 


It 18 with keen psycho-social insight that Fasteau scrutinizes how 
the competitive dynamics of childhood evolve into the frightful "cult 
of toughness" displayed most recently during the Vietnam and Watergate 
years. Furthermore, his dynamic understanding of the relationship of 
misogyny (a hatred or distrust of women) and the male machine's fear of 
facing the individual man’s own femininity is revealing. 
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But beyond its candidly personal character and its comprehensive 
qualities, The Male Machine serves its most vital function in calling 
our attention to the fact that the feminist movement is a-movement not 
just for the liberation of women, but equally for the liberation of men. 
There will be no lasting liberation unless it is a mutual liberation. 
Though we all have a great deal to benefit from more humane assumptions 
regarding human personality, it is the male machine which stands to profit 
most from changing attitudes. 


Through Fasteau’s analysis it becomes sorely evident that the. 
masculine machine-pays a high price in its attempt to maintain the 
myth of the-American male. As it stands now, because-we-are suppesed 
-$o appear strong, sober, controlled-and independent, we can't help 
feeling lonely, insecure, lost and frightened. Acting of this calibre 
-demands a great deal of energy. So much so that by middle-age half of 
us are dead from hypertension while the other half are racked by ulcers. 
Furthermore, it is no wonder to Fasteau that as the ability of women 
to articulate their desires for sexual fulfillment increases, so does 
the incidence of male impotence. We-male-—machines-are simply petrified 
at the prospects of having to actualize that machismo myth. In Fasteatt’s 
view, the women will be liberated only as soon as the men cast aside 
their performance-ethic and risk relaxing a bit. 


Marc Feigen Fasteau's The Male Machine is a timely and brilliantly 
provocative work. To most of us, however, it serves to mirror the truth 
about ourselves all too painfully. But read it twice. That mirror changes 
-the second time around. For it’s actually a door. . 


— Rick Nyberg 


Christmas — continued from page 2 


in June, instead of compromising with the pagans, Christmas might be- 
entirely different than it currently is. 

But they didn’t. So every year at this time, we hear a great deal of 
discussion about the “real"spirit of Christmas. Well, feasting, gift— 
giving, drinking, dancing, lighting lights, trimming trees and indulging 
in revelry is the real spirit of Christmas... as it always has been, way 
back to the - Babylonians. We keep it that way —- even when we ‘pretend we 
don't — because we enjoy it. 


We keep:the old pagan customs, and add new ones, in spite of Popes and 
Puritans, for good and entirely human reasons: they are fun; they preserve 
out continuity with our ancestors; they remind us of our childhood and lost 
capacities for simple wonder; they are beautiful to our eyes and pleasant to 
our ears; they smell good and taste good; and they make our children happy. 


It is very hard to imagine that the man who went to a wedding feast in 
Cana and replenished the wine supply would seriously object to our enjoying 
of this holiday in his name. -— He was human too. 


- Jo Paolin 


He BEING DEAD YET SPEAKSTH 


o ar inney was born in Churchville, Maryland n Augus 
John Clark F ¥ b Churchville, Maryland, on A Oy 
1882. He died on July 23, i974. A graduate of this seminary in 1907, 
he was most widely known for his long co-pastorate at the First 
Presbyterian Church in Germantown, Phiiadeiphia, where he served 

from 1928 until he retired im 1956. 


As Secretary of the Seminary, one of my responsibilities is the 
collection of information about alumni so that our Piles may continue 
to reflect the kind of information they have traditionally contained. 
In asking the surviving family to send us records, photographs, and 
other documents of interest, I often receive some intriguing materials 
bearing on the life of the deceased. : 


In October of this year, there came to my desk a book published 
by Dr. Finney entitled "The High Road.” The book contains pictures 
and text which snow John Finney’s love of nature. The selections 
quoted here may ove useful as examples and helpful as inspiration to 
the present—day community of students wae live and study on the 
-game campus where he lived and studied nearly seventy years ago. 


These who may be attracted by these materials will doubtless find 
some homiletical applications. For others these may be helpful 
reading to be perused at some quiet time during the day. 


- Arthur M. Byers, Jr. 


GOD IN NATURE, FROM THE HIGH 


"The Days Are Hectic” 


So many things are calling for attention and response! And life will 
probably never be any less busy than it is now. Some of us really seem to 
take a bit of pride in how “hectic” the days are, and would perhaps be 
disappointed should they become less so. But we should not allow ourselves 
to be taken in by mere pressure and thereby cheated out of things more 
important. 


Any life will become scatterbrained and irrational that does not stop 
to think and to evaluate, and to choose and order itself accordingly. So 
often we majore on the minor things and spend ourselves on our material 
existence, or serve the details which should serve us instead. Sometimes 

_ housekeeping can be at the expense of the peace and happiness of the home. 
Business can easily be done at the cost of life and soul. Almost anything 
can supplant worship and the peace of Ged and the vision of the Eternal. 
Religion takes time and care. One must say to his soul each morning: "I 
have this and this and that to do today, but the most important thing I 
have to do today is to keep near to Jesus Christ. 


Dr. F.B. Speakman recalls that William Hunt was teaching a young painter 
one evening as the sun was going down. He noticed the artist was spending 
his strokes on painting an old red barn and hadn't gotten to the glories of 
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the evening sky. Standing over his shoulder, Hunt said quietly to the 
young manz "Son, it.won’t be light for long. You've got to choose 
between shingles and the sunset soon. There’s time only for one or 
the other. What is your choice?" 


"The Dogwoods" 


Many of us get a thrill from the glory of the dogwoods which have been 
once more presenting their unfailing beauty at this season of the year. 
They constitute one of the supreme -delights of our middle Atlantic states. 
There are a number of so-called "traditions" about dogwoods, all known 
to you, but without any basis in fact, merely the product of picturesque 
imagination. Their actual story is much more impressive. 


As early as last August the buds for the pleasant blooms had all 
been formed and could have-easily been-seen as nearly flat little brown 
buttons on the branches. They could have been counted and the number 
of flowers on each tree for the present season exactly predicted. By 
fall they had enlarged a bit and were firmly set for the winter. It 
was not many weeks ago that they began to swell and to develop rapidly. 


You have noticed the very ornamental brownish twisted depression at 
the- center of the edge of each petal. Should you turn up the petals 
and place these centers together, you would find that you had recreated 
the original bud as it was last fall -— for the petals have each kept 
their part of the bud as it was at first. This is an ingenious plan 
for enhancing beauty which only the Creator could devise. 


Ours is a “"prevenient” God. Each dogwood bloom was definitely planned 
at least 9 months ago and there has been no failure in its completion through 
heat and cold, ice and snow and rain. Every dogwood bloom has had definite 
plan and purpose behind it, as well as law and chemistry. And the plan 
had its peculiar and very special contribution to artistic beauty. 


Is this not your God, too? Shall the dogwoods so evidently have God 
in and through them and not your life also? 


“Walking Ferns" 


Last week I found some Walking Ferns. They were small, with lance—shaped 
fronds, very long and tapering. With each tip the frond took root where 
the frond arched over and touched the ground. It was a delight to find these 
ferns for they are not only extremely interesting but also rare. They were 
growing in a long crack on the exposed side of a boulder. There was no other 
plant life on that side and no other Walking Ferns to be seen anywhere 
thereabouts. Whence came these? What wonderful things are found in unlikely 
places! A "barren" rock, in a desolate spot exposed to the north wind, can 
be the site of a particularly remarkable work of God. 


Then, too, it was astonishing to find these strange and lovely ferns 
flourishing in this narrow crack — so narrow that a knife blade would not 
go into it. Yet they had followed it along its entire length and found 
lodgment and rootage within it and developed their life there to the ge 
of God. Their limitation was maximum; but their achievement was : 
perfect. 


God is everywhere, None of us is beyond his love and care; and the 
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least likely of us can be the place of his miracle. His grace is sufficient. 
The narrowest conceivable crevice can afford rootage for a perfect 
achievement. 


"The Beech Tree 


Once more the "copper" beeches are coming into their magnificent 
foliage and will soon be shining in their royal splendor. In the fall, 
our "American" beeches, one hundred feet high, will exceed them in the 
splendor of a long and continued canopy of rich gold. 


Did you ever look under a fine large beech tree? Even should it 
be one that has had its lower branches removed, you will never find 
anything growing under a beech tree, because it has an intricate 
network of roots close to the surface of the ground and absorbs all the 
nourishment. The tree-uses everything near it for its own advantage. 


Persons can be that way, too — but never a Christian. The Honorable 
Stanley Baldwin once: remarked: "Dictatorship is like a giant beech tree —- 
very fine, but nothing grows under it." One can have great success in 
extension and attainment by using everything in reach for himself, to 
the impoverishment of certain individuals of his family, or neighbors 
or community. None of us is to live to the glory of himself but rather 
to the glory of God through the neighbors whom he serves and who find a 
happy relationship and blessing in his presence. 


"Selling Out the Present for the Future" 


One can not sell out the present and have security in the future. 
Letting down the bars morally and spiritually because of a present emergency, 
means a lowering of standards and a disregard of costly things which it 
may take generations to recover. A present way of life, though not intended 
to be final, becomes a habit and forms one int a character which will 
probably remain. 


One can keep his now to the grindstone disregarding everything but his 
work, that he may enjoy his years of retirement; and then find that 
having disregarded all other interests in life through so many years, he 
is finally unfitted for anything else but the old grind and is therefore 
thoroughly miserable. He has sold out his life. 


Once in the far north an eagle flew down to feed upon a mountain lamb 
that was frozen in the ice. When the eagle had had its fill and lifted 
its wings to fly away, it could not. Its own feet had become frozen in 
the ice. 


And if we think that later on, at our-econvenience, when we have gotten 
through with the present, we can lift our wings and become other than what 
we now are, we are quite certain to be mistaken. It is folly to sell out 
the present. 


—- John Clark Finney 
1882-1974 


8. 
LENT AND EASTER AT PTS 


Surely the Christian church has one of its primary obligations and 
actions in worship. We are made particularly aware of this as we move 
toward the Christmas season and this week’s Christmas Candlelight 
Communion Service. 


It is time now to think of the central celebration of the Christian 
church: Easter. 


Perhaps you have noticed that this year the Seminary will be on 
vacation during Holy Week. You will perhaps also remember that last 
year a significant number of students (and faculty!) were very much 
concerned that classes were held on Maundy Thursday and Good Friday. 


Despite the vacation schedule this year, the Chapel Committee has 
decided to proceed with Holy Week services, particularly on Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday, culminating in the Paschal Vigil on 
Saturday evening, March 29. We are convinced that a number of 
people will want to return to the campus for the Maundy Thursday 
evening service and will want to remain through the Vigil service. 


Counterpoint, a religious drama by Olaf Hartmann, will be presented 
as a part of our Good Friday observance. Rehearsals for this major 
work have already begun in conjunction with one of Dr. Robert Jacks’ 
classes. 


For persons not familiar with the Paschal Vigil, you may want to 
‘purchase a copy of the January, 1974, issue of Liturgy magazine, 
available in the Theological Book Agency. The entire issue deals 
with the Vigil Service of 1973 at Princeton Seminary. 


Persons who would like to assist with the Vigil, who can contribute 
time in preparation, or who have ideas for the interpretation of the 
Scripture lessons or themes will want to contact one of the member of the 
steering committee for Lent and Holy Week. 


Members of the steering committee are Robert Jacks, Arlo Duba, 
Robert Gross, Christine Erway, and David Hawk. Professor Erik Routley 
will join the committee during the second semester. 


Begin planning now for this sequence of worship experiences. Plan 
to return to the Seminary on March 27. 


- Arlo D. Duba 


If you are a member of the Seminary community, we 
want to help you share your opinions with others. If 
you wish to respond to a past article, review a book or 
lecture, write a poem or short prose piece, or publish a 
sermon illustration, drop it in Theodore Gill's.mailbox 
in the basement of Hodge Hall, or deliver it to 207 
Loetscher, Apartment 7-B. 
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